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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


te IVOR BROWN is always refreshingly him- 
self, whether he is eulogizing English puddings, 
dealing faithfully with Blackpool, or writing a notice 
of the latest play. He has his own point of view, and 
he is not afraid to express the sense of things as it 
appears to him. As an unrepentant landsman, for 
instance, he raises his voice in almost solitary protest 
against the loud chorus of the perfervid worshippers of 
Neptune. He may always be depended upon to set 
in a new light the things of which he treats and then 
to persuade us that it is our vision which has been at 
fault all the time. He is so eminently reasonable that 
there is no resisting him. He doesn’t fume and fret 
when you mention moderate tendencies in art: he 
merely remarks that “it is roughly true to say that 
the modern youngster of Chelsea who wishes to record 
the image of feminine beauty turns to the illustrations 
in Euclid rather than to the compositions of Raphael.” 
And, talking of hero-worship, he says, “‘ We may try 
to love the highest when we see it, but there is a 
distinct possibility of a previous collapse from eye- 
strain.” He says nothing against modern art: there 
1s always the possibility that you may really prefer the 
Euclidean diagram. Nor does he inveigh against the 
cult of heroes: he merely warns you that the search 
for one may take you an unconscionably long time. 
It was no easy chair which he was called upon to fill 
when he became dramatic critic for the Saturday 
Review, for among its previous occupants had been 
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Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, John Palmer, and James 
Agate. That he has shown himself to be of the suc- 
cession we may attribute to the fact that he has always 
kept a keen sense of proportion. He recognizes that 
life is greater than the theatre. He is ready also to 
praise good work whenever and wherever it may appear. 
He never turns his back upon a given quarter on the 
assumption that nothing noteworthy can possibly come 
that way. To these qualities we must add his ability 
to express his judgments in English which is at once 
crisp and correct. 

Ivor Brown was born in Penang in 1891, and edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and Balliol. After a short time 
in the Civil Service he joined the band of brilliant 
writers which has made the Manchester Guardian a 
name of note in British journalism. His published works 
include novels, political studies, and essays. 

Thanks are due to Messrs R. Cobden-Sanderson 
for permission to reprint “A Sentimental Journey,” 
“ Hard Times for Romantics,” and “ Sir Watkin and 
Sir Richard,” from Masques and Phases; to Messrs 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., for “ Ye Newe,” “ Obeisance 
to Blackpool,” and ‘ Quite a Picture,” from Now on 
View; to the Editor of the Pall Mall Magazine for 
“The Way the Novel Goes” and “ The Landlubber’s 
Lay”; and to the Editor of the Saturday Review for 
“On Winning Out.” 

F.H. P. 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
QUARTER of a century is a phrase with an 


epochal ring, and these last five and twenty years 
have altered the world more than most. Empires 
have waxed and waned; motor-cars have altered the 
whole face of travel and the whole scale of British 
distances; a penny has become a halfpenny and the 
char-a-banc has crashed its way through the silent 
austerities of the Scottish Sabbath. But much of 
Scotland stands exactly where it did. Here in the 
north-east, whither [ have made my sentimental jour- 
ney, the land and sea yield the old harvests of grain 
and herring. The plough that has not altered since 
Homer told its shape and motion is not to suffer change 
while a boy grows up. The sea shows more of steam 
and less of sail, but evolution has obliged Tennessee 
by signally failing to leave new marks on herring and 
haddock, rabbit and hare. Had I been a London boy, 
I could hardly go in search of my youth. For the 
horses of the green Atlas bus that took me to Lord’s 
have vanished and no more is the effortless beauty of 
J. T. Hearne’s bowling to be observed. But here I 
can go to “the games” last visited in 1900 and they 
will be held in the same “ haugh”; the same dancing- 
master will sit on the judgment bench to nod gravely 
at the same flings and sword-dances. The pipes will 
be mournful and brisk with the same airs and tea-time 
will bring the same neat bag of cakes. True, the 
programme hinted at the presence of the Abertochty 
jazz band.” But what’sinaname? As of old there 
were fiddlers three. 
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The conditions, as they say, are eminently suitable. 
Here one may indeed go in search of one’s youth and 
reconstruct in the tranquillity of a sunny afternoon 
the emotions of a very small boy. Of course it 1s 
all much smaller than one’s memory. A mile has 
dwindled to a furlong, a forest to a copse, a torrent 
to a trickle. The trout that were Tritons are now to 
be seen as flickering minnows in the shallows under 
the bridge. A mountain has shrunk to a hillock. It 
doesn’t do, this retracing of boyhood’s steps. One 
knew, of course, that looking backward is like looking 
through an opera-glass reversed. But the distortion is 
worse than one imagined. One shouldn’t have gone. 
The return has been a cowardly assault upon romance, 
a butchering of innocent memories. Far better have 
left the old house to be, in mind’s eye, grandiose, 
mysterious, abounding in dark possibilities; in short, 
the half-menacing, half-entrancing monster that it 
used to be. Far better have left to the gardens 
their flattering spaciousness of boyhood’s vision, to 
the wood its pristine mystery of cavernous and black 
allure. 

But one has done the deed. There it all lies, plain- 
set in smiling sunlight, a diminished paradise. It is 
just a piece of Eastern Scotland, that frank and self- 
explanatory countryside which rolls an open bosom to 
the plain, straightforward sea. No Celtic twilights, 
tortuous lochs, and peaks that stab the mist are here 
to make adult reason concede a tremor to romance. 
Good farming trims the landscape; grey, orderly walls 
keep watch over pasture, roots, and oats. Here and 
there the rising ground soars out of man’s control and 
green fields admit their limitations and march peaceably 
with heather. Here the hillside turns to fir plantation, 
there to empty purple acres. But the wildness, the 
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strangeness, the beckoning immensities of those old 
days have shrivelled and departed. Boyhood was too 
small for Ordnance maps and the withering accura- 
cies of the measuring-rod. It made its own mileage, 
forged its own contours, made and named and ruled 
its mountain range. Compute it now coldly at ‘ one 
inch to mile” and a kingdom turns to a crofter’s 
holding. Yet within this nutshell moved a king of 
infinite space. Perhaps not king; a princeling were 
more accurate. 

The owls have gone from the quivering pine-wood ; 
no heron flaps its pondering course along the burn. 
The coneys we have always with us, and their tribe 
at least is slow to dwindle. The gamekeeper has gone 
from the lodge, and he who knew the haunts of beast 
and bird now peddles bull’s-eyes and half-pounds of 
tea. He is an injured man. Somebody started a war, 
and there has been no need for small estates since 
then. A nice range of red deer, grouse, and salmon 
will fetch a doubled price from merchant princes, for 
we are not all paupers at holiday-time. But the solid 
‘mixed shooting”? with nothing showy about it and 
a four-square chunk of masonry to maintain attracts 
no bidders now. The lawns grow weeds, and the 
gamekeeper digs potatoes until the shop bell rings, 
and then he must weigh out another quarter of 
sweeties. He knows it is all wrong, but he says very 
little. He never goes near the house from which 
he has been driven. For relaxation he has his par- 
lour, and there he sits with all the immobility of 
the soil-bound peasant looking at nothing, unless 
it is the past. ‘* You’ll notice the sea has worked 
in a lot,” he says. “It’s beating the land by a 
yard a year. It'll tak’ a’ the links. There’s changes 
everywhere.” 
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Yet was this visitation altogether a blundering folly ? 
Has the sentimental journey proved altogether a 
wanton outrage upon sentiment? No; it has its 
powers of reassurance, its compensations, and its fair 
suggestions. ‘The woods have lost their wonder, and 
their darkness is a plain, unghosted thing. But beauty 
has crept in. Boyhood never saw that. Boyhood 
never knew the exquisite proportion of this country- 
side in which the elements of sea, moor, tilth, pasture, 
and copse have been dispensed as though by some 
inspired chemist of landscape. The place does yield 
its reparations and pays them in the currency of the 
eye’s delight. How fitly the house lifts up its native 
stone, grey, unassuming, comfortably set! How lightly 
the bridge jumps the burn and leads to the village 
and the mellow-gardened manse! The sense of a 
desert has departed and the sense of a civilization has 
come in. If one no longer looks for eagles in the skies 
or marauders in the glades, one can look for shapeliness 
in homes and handsomeness in everything. And it is 
a handsome country garnished by diligence and fruitful 
under discipline. The grey-beard who comes down 
from his farm to judge the piping and dancing at the 
village games will not whine to you about bad times. 
He has the measure of the soil and of his agrarian 
competitors; he has whipped his land into a clean 
prosperity, and his cattle are known and feared at 
the Royal Northern Show. His sons have gone to 
the university, but he is just a little doubtful about 
the teaching at the village academy. They want a 
better man, and, from the sound of his voice, they 
mean to get one. To Judge the pibrochs is the limit 
of his surrender to Gaelic dreaming. His youngest 
boy is going to be as great a man of medicine as ever 
went south from Aberdeen. He goes on Sunday to 
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the kirk, thinks little of the minister, and has no 
qualms. 

It was once a land of giants, black-bearded men, 
who came up from the coastal fisheries and sometimes 
took a small boy in their boat to see the odd harvest 
of their nets. It was full of dark pools and distant 
heights, of birds and animals, of hopes and panics and 
surprises. It is not at all like that now. Boy Scouts 
encamp themselves where once was desolation. The 
burn trills equably through small and genial copses. 
The fields run up to the heather, and the heather, a 
mere mile of it, runs down again to the fields. But 
the view is gracious, and the air earns all the compli- 
ments that Shakespeare paid to the less deserving 
climate of sluggish Inverness. The land breeds pensive 
but not ungenial men whose philosophy has hard, clear 
lines. Boyhood turned honest farms into its land of 
fancy free, made every trout a salmon, and every 
cushat a capercailzie; other years see other things. It 
is not all loss. 

All that has gone is quantity. Quality remains. 
No glory, save that of stature, has departed. Rather 
has glory increased. To go in search of one’s youth 
is to have done with the nonsense preached with a 
sublime eloquence by Wordsworth in his Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality. To grow up in body is 
to grow up in spirit. ‘The eye develops with the frame, 
appreciation with the spread of limb. The shades of 
the prison house with which the poet threatened 
adolescence are indeed the fiction of brain-sickly brood- 
ing. ‘Take the village. What was it to a boy but the 
goal of a morning journey? There were lessons 
waiting in the study at the manse; there was toffee 
at the village-shop. But now I can see that village 
and praise the wisdom that built it under the woods 
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and above the burn, in as sweet a nook as Scotland 
can contain. I can praise the fitness of its shaping, 
and see that the houses of native stone have grown up 
like living things in perfect kinship with their land- 
scape. The queer house that is half a fortress, the 
manse that is at once kindly and formal like a domesti- 
cated kirk, home of stern virtues and of gentle flowers 
and fruit, the twist and surge of the rambling street 
—all these were nothing then. They are much now. 
My boyhood, at least, had no vision splendid to sur- 
round its practical journeying. It thought of guns, 
fishing-rods, and sweetmeats. It breathed no larger 
air. 

So there is good in growing up. The boy cannot 
see the wood for the trees, the burn for the lurking 
trout, the moor for the possible excitements of beast 
and bird. Now beauty comes in, life’s compensation 
for adventure. The compensation outweighs the loss. 
The village takes its place in the scheme of things; 
it is the work of generations of living, labouring men. 
Its crannied walls have the flowers which you may 
search for the ultimate mysteries. But the walls need 
not drive you so far into the by-ways of reflection. 
They have their more obvious story and are the testa- 
ment of the grey, orderly, but not ungenial culture 
of Eastern Scotland. So, at the end of a sentimental 
journey, one may bask without regrets. Wonder has 
gone, but admiration remains. The meadow has lost 
its mystery but found its meaning, and takes its place 
in a scheme of things far beyond the scope and range 
of childish mind. The black wood that housed Jack 
Redskin no longer enfolds imaginary denizens. Does 
it matter? It is beautiful now as well as black. The 
house in which I gladly lived has become the house 
at which I gladly look. It is a generous exchange. It 
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is indeed worth while to go in search of one’s youth. 
That is dead and may not be discovered. But 
all the things that boyhood missed, how excellent 


they are! 
; From “‘ Masques and Phases” 
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“YE NEWE” 
HE Sir Toby is not one of those hotels which 


have got some precise date on the brain or, to be 
more accurate, on the bedclothes, silver, note-paper, 
and luggage labels. Americans may come to our town, 
but neither cutlery nor cuspidor reiterates for their 
benefit any tedious or dubious assertion about a foun- 
dation in 1423 or 1571. But if the Toby, to give it 
the local name, is vague about the date of its concep- 
tion, it is demonstratively certain about the period of 
its jocund youth. Not all the Yeomen of the Guard, 
leading captive bears to the pit, chanting madrigals 
to melodies of Mr Byrd, and brandishing cakes in 
the one hand and ale in the other, could approach 
that quintessence of Tudorism implicit in the Toby 
after the True Tavern Syndicate had rescued it from 
Victorian frowsiness and a decorative scheme in which 
the lace of Nottingham and the art of Miss Maud 
Goodman were predominant partners. The Syndicate 
installed as their representative a gentleman cordially 
referred to in our city’s Argus as “ popular Ferdy 
Cohen.” Ferdy, in his new office of Mine Hoste, 
promptly showed that what he did not know about 
ingle-nooks and half-timbering was not to be found 
in the columns of the Hotel-keepers’ Mercury, or in 
that invaluable guide to commercial architecture Olde 
Homes for Newe. Ferdy gathered that the faces of 
houses, as of ladies, can tolerate a deal of judicious 
treatment and of superficial reconstruction. 
Travellers with an open eye are well aware nowadays 
that “ Tudor omnia vincit.” Some, it 1s true, of our 
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stately homes and hostels were actually born Tudor, 
but the greater number have had Tudor thrust upon 
them. Even the tram-taking townsman going bowler- 
hatted to his desk or counter can watch a seemly 
Victorian tavern, once decent in its brick or stucco, 
in process of having its face lifted by the specialists 
in period surgery until it is adorned in a new Tudor 
skin with wrinkles of oak and great black gables for 
eyebrows which impishly suggest Mr George Robey 
impersonating Drake or Raleigh, and make it perfectly 
plain that the house is destined only for boys of the 
Mermaid breed, saucy with sack and hot with oaths 
and sonnets. To give our Toby its due, it scarcely 
needed such drastic manipulation. It was a natural 
ancient whose antiquity only required to be elicited 
and underlined. Tudor it might easily achieve with- 
out the more violent technique of thrusting-on. To 
the work of hinting and underlining the popular Ferdy 
applied himself with his customary energy and imagi- 
nation. ‘Two grooms in kersey doublets were ready to 
hand the art-silken ladies from their Clynos, Cowleys, 
and other equivalents of coach and palfrey, and when 
they were shown into the lounge they were immedi- 
ately faced with Ferdy’s greatest triumph over time, 
*€ Ye Olde Cocketaile Nooke.” 

Within the nook stood a Beefeater and many bottles. 
Around and above it were graven the garnishings of a 
true Shakespearian culture and of a devout application 
to the estimable concordance of Mrs Cowden-Clarke. 
Here one reads ‘‘ Gins to bite the spirits” (Tempest, 
ili, 3), and there ‘‘ Shake off one to take another ”’ 
(Winter's Tale, iv, 3). But the mural exhortation to 
short drinks was as nothing to the similar praise of 
potations pottle deep. Tankards were festooned about 
the walls of the lounge, and every ingle had now its 
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bunch of beakers where once Miss Goodman reigned. 
A general invocation to revelry bestrode the fireplace 
like a caption, and the necessity for cakes and ale was 
hammered home upon the walls with a costly display 
of the finest art-lettering. No jutty frieze, buttress, 
nor coign of vantage but Ferdy had turned it to 
purposes of poetry or pewter. The lounge, after his 
researches, outflamed the barge of Cleopatra in its 
blazonry of Bacchic exhortation and suggested that 
our city could hold a bottle to Elsinore in “ heavy- 
headed revel, east and west.”? Never was England 
older or merrier or beerier than amid the chintz and 
Tatlers of the Toby lounge; never, at least, until you 
started to cry for ale and canakin’s clink. 

It was then that Ferdy’s system struck one as more 
calculating than kindly. To order draught beer in the 
lounge of the Toby was to order the forbidden thing. 
Your pitiful misconception of the situation would 
be pointed out by a severe Malvolio. ‘‘ Only wines, 
spirits, and bottled beers are served here,” he would 
inform you, not proceeding, however, to ram home 
explicitly into your plebeian head that chintz will only 
tolerate tankards on the wall and ale in art-lettering, 
and that there is an exception in favour of bottled beer 
because the profits thereon are usually four times as 
large as those derivable from drawn pints. If your 
courage had not failed altogether and you pursued the 
point of the pint-pot with Malvolio he would frown- 
ingly drive you out of the lounge and away from all 
its pottle-poesy into a bleak bar, whither the base 
mechanicals came in from the street. Here the walls 
carried no vinous incitements, but many vigorous 
warnings. You were forbidden to spit, to swear, or to 
gamble, and, thus admonished, you might drink a pint 
administered by a man with no Elizabethan pretensions 
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and a happy memory of having made ten shillings on a 
horse called Shakespeare ‘ over the sticks.” 

The lounge, I hear, is now always crowded. A radio 
set has been put over against the Cocketaile Nooke. 
Industrious Shakespearians have inscribed above it, 
‘‘ This isle is full of noises,” and a varlet in Elizabethan 
livery modulates the flow of mirth and music. Mal- 
volio has got the situation well in hand, and for some 
weeks now nobody has been known to profane the 
Tudor solemnities by crying out for a can of beer. 
The Syndicate is looking out for another historic house 
to save, and Ferdy, I am sure, will be a captain of 
ingenuity in all such works of piety and salvage. It 1s 
said that he is making a national reputation as a zealot 
for the past and will broadcast next week upon ** Hotels 
as a heritage. Why we must hold fast to our legacy of 
loveliness.”” And why should he not ? He knows, he 
knows. 


From “*‘ Now on View”’ 
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HEN I was young I conformed to fashion and 

wrote a novel mainly about myself. A very 
impudent performance, you may say, and much to be 
deplored in those of tender years. I can only excuse 
myself now on the grounds that this kind of thing was 
not a wanton outburst but the conventional exercise 
of young men and women who matriculated at the 
university shortly after Mr Compton Mackenzie had 
hung his profuse garlands of decorative sentences 
around the Victorian pile of St Paul’s School, Hammer- 
smith, and the more genuine Gothic of Oxford’s 
spires. Mr Martin Secker did such a roaring business 
in these semi-fictional outpourings of the young that 
Mr Philip Guedalla suggested that this vintage of 
story-telling might be branded ‘ extra-Secker’ by the 
connoisseurs. Indeed Mr Secker’s office became like a 
scene of recurrent confessional with all secrecy strictly 
removed. The late Edwardian and early Georgian 
novel, as written by beginners, tended to be a medical 
chart of growing pains and calf love. A career was 
hardly to be entered upon until one had made public 
property of secret sorrows. 

That tradition still continues. Miss Lehmann re- 
cently had a big hit with Dusty Answer, in which the 
pangs of immaturity were followed up the backwaters 
of feminine dalliance at Cambridge. But the con- 
vention weakens and, on the whole, the taste changes. 
A friend of mine recently suggested that I should 
return to my first love and write novels. I asked him 
what I should write about, and his answer was, “ Any- 
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thing but yourself. The best thing nowadays is to 
take the high fantastical line, turn a stock-broker into 
a fairy, call it Oberon on ’Change, and then you'll be 
highly complimented by the critical on your sudden 
revelation of soaring imaginative powers. What’s 
more, you'll be a vogue, my son! ” 

For that playfulness of my friend’s there is a real 
basis of fact. What is called “the highbrow best- 
seller ” tends to be more and more an intellectual lark 
and less and less an egotistical meandering down Reality 
Street. It has been said of actors that their job is 
to be egotistical for the benefit of others, and that is 
often true of authors. It was true when the fashion 
in the young folks’ novels was a personally conducted 
pilgrimage from the kindergarten to the Café Royal. 
But that is altering. Let us look for a moment at the 
kind of book which now be-rattles the critics and 
makes them cry “ huzza.” The new mode had a big 
send-off when Mr David Garnett turned a lady into a 
fox, and was rapidly followed by Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, who obligingly turned a lady into a witch. 
No doubt these metamorphoses did not quite turn a 
publisher into a millionaire, but there was a Chatto 
and Windus boom in elves, pixies, boggons, and 
similar unmortal entertainers. Did not Miss Bea Howe 
keep the game going by entitling a book 4 Fairy 
Leaped upon my Knee and describing how a young man 
looking for moths netted a charming gnome, spook, or 
boggart? Even Mr J. B. Priestley, who was a boy at 
Bradford and ought to be as radical a devotee of 
common sense as any member of the Society of York- 
shiremen in Parnassus, when he turned from criticism 
and essay-writing to fiction could not write about the 
rolling moorlands of his country without populating 


the grey Pennines with as highly coloured a host of 
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fantastical rebels as ever danced through any gambolling 
yarn that tumbled out of Mr Chesterton’s antic brain. 
Things are certainly moving when a man cannot write 
about so austerely beautiful a land as that of the 
northern fells and dales without giving them a bogus 
population of scatter-brained Jacobites and Falstafhan 
barons who could be lords of no manor but that of 
Cloud-cuckoo-land. Mr Priestley called his book Adam 
in Moonshine, but it was really another of those ‘ Into’ 
novels and might have been as fitly called Man into 
Mooncalf. 'The feature of current modes is the popu- 
larity of what I shall call the ‘Into’ cult. One of 
the young reviewers and story-tellers, Mr Gerald 
Bullett, took a turn at dramatic composition and wrote 
a piece which was performed at some august Sunday 
evening. The virus had caught him. He was infected 
with the ‘ Into’ fever with accompanying symptoms 
of acute ‘Elvitis.” Desperately intending to be 
modish he could do no more than turn a financier 
into a fairy and let the elf loose in a Wimbledon 
drawing-room. 

The retreat from realism has been general. We have 
had it in pictorial art, where the movement has been 
not a retreat but arush. The fashion sways and sways 
here as elsewhere, but it is roughly true to say that the 
modern youngster of Chelsea who wishes to record 
the image of feminine beauty turns to the illustrations 
in Euclid rather than to the.compositions of Raphael. 
The story-teller turns her into a fox or a fairy, the 
painter into a steam-crane or a motor-accident. The 
best she can hope for in the studio is to resemble the 
débris of a meccano set after a particularly inventive 
child has been playing with it. Similarly on the stage 
the advanced guard insist that we must have no self- 
portraiture, none of “ the rags and tatters of pretended 
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fact.” We are to imagine instead of imitating; let 
fancy be free, scenery ‘ constructivist’ or any other 
kind of ‘ -ist ? which isn’t realist, and let production 
and acting be ‘stylized,’ by which is meant in most 
cases that it should have as its highest ambition to be 
like nothing on earth. The ballet is the vehicle of one 
art, and the play of another. But our reformers would 
telescope the two and so create rhythmic dramas in 
which the player will be more tempted to dance 
through his part than to deliver it. There must be 
nothing so reactionary as reason or so old-fashioned as 
argument. To this mood and this mode the ‘ Into’ 
school of story-telling naturally conforms. The novel 
which passed from public-school to politics is veux 
jeu. The change may be to a gentler form of narrative 
as from the Sinister Street of Compton Mackenzie to 
the Greenery Street of Denis Mackail. Or, on the 
other hand, we may forget altogether the novel that 
provided a social panorama and dealt in political 
landscapes. The novelist as a man with a message may 
yield place to the spinner of a yarn and to those who 
write solely to amuse or to excite and not at all to 
inform and to uplift. It is true that a serious and 
social purpose has given weight and wisdom to the 
English novel (along with the more ordinary and 
entertaining qualities) from Dickens to Galsworthy and 
Wells. But there are signs that serious writing of this 
kind will detach itself from fiction and stand by itself 
as biography, pamphleteering, or whatever form it may 
take. 

One of the signs of the times is the revived interest 
in history as history, or at least as a series of great 
personal documents and individual affirmations. ‘The 
Ludwig boom was a clear case in point, Ludwig 
doing in a more forthright way what Lytton Strachey 
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and Guedalla have done with oblique shafts of irony 
cutting across the page. To be a best-seller now it is 
not necessary to write fiction, and I should surmise 
(quite without any inside information) that the pub- 
lishers who issued Wells’s Outline of History were 
more satisfied with the results than some others who 
have published his world-scrutinies when cast in the 
shape of stories. History is popular; science is even 
more popular. A good scientific manual, written in 
a way that enlivens and interprets technical com- 
plexities for the average mind, is likely to sell far better 
than most stories. The scientist of to-day need not 
follow the example of Mr Wells’s younger days and 
turn the stuff into ‘ scientific romances.’ He can go 
straight to work in the confidence that the public 
will not be terrorized by the absence of a fictional 
veneer. 

Mr Guedalla has recently suggested that there may 
be a general drift awayfrom the novel, and I am inclined 
to agree with him. This does not mean that story- 
telling, as story-telling, is likely to stop; it will not 
even dwindle. What is meant is that the man and 
woman who feel that they have something to say will 
say it instead of weaving it into the texture of a tale 
and so composing the novel with a purpose or ‘ the 
grand exposure’ or the story that contains ‘ revela- 
tions.’ After all, the novel is a comparatively recent 
addition to the art-forms of the world, and it is 
not in the least likely to be of a rigid and unchanging 
nature. At present, I have shown, there is a reaction 
from the modish novel of twenty years ago when 
youth wore its heart upon its sleeve, put its sleeve 
on view, and expected the world to be thrilled by 
the tremors and tantrums and theorizing of what 
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witnessing a decline of the sociological survey and 
problem novels which reached their climax under the 
guidance of Mrs Humphry Ward and have been 
seriously overworked by Mr Wells. Mr Galsworthy, 
be it noted, has just finished off his superb portrai- 
ture of prosperous England in The Forsyte Saga, 
which has been one of the highest achievements of 
the serious novel. What will he do next? At least 
one can make a negative prophecy. He will not join 
the goblin-hunters or turn Forsyte into fairy. But 
others will. The cult of ‘Into’ has still some way 
to run. 

Meanwhile the eternities of human interest will not 
be shattered or dissolved by any form of highbrow 
fashion. Cloak-and-sword stuff will not cease to cry 
*‘ zounds ”? in defiance of Arlen and silence the rattle 
of cynical epigram with a round of pistol-fire. The 
crooks wha ha’e for Wallace bled will continue in their 
crookery. The craze for detective stories will fascinate 
those who carry the cross-word habit into their notions 
of reading and cannot imagine a state of bliss which is 
not also a state of bewilderment. For their leisure they 
must have hard labour; life for them is just one false 
clue after another. The story as story is perennial, 
though the form it has taken in the history of man has 
varied from epic verse to epicene prose. Even now 
romance is very far from its last gasp. Amid the 
honking of those Mayfair stories which come trailing 
clouds of Hispano-Suizan glory the jingle of harness 
and the clash of swords can still be heard. Note 
the popularity which has attended the brave resolve 
of Miss D. K. Broster to sound the pibroch once 
again. Her carefully planned and well-written Jacobite 
stories The Flight of the Heron and The Gleam in the 
North have not failed because those who once mooned 
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up Sinsster Street now adventure themselves on Crazy 
Pavements. Mr Beverly Nichols speaks for some, 
Miss Broster for more. Her books, at once scholarly 
and poignant, unforced and yet rich in romantic 
values, are surely a sign of the times, like the excursions 
into the colourful past made by Mr Sabatini. The 
deaths of Stanley Weyman and Rider Haggard came 
after the great days of their popularity. But others 
will take up the tradition and travel in the Weyman 
saloon with four horses, a case of pistols, and a bottle 
of cordials for company; not to mention her young 
ladyship, as sweet as lavender, a flower unknown to 
the Forest of Arlen. 

So the wheel turns full circle. I, for my part, being 
a little old-fashioned and therefore not totally ravished 
by the prospect of a fairy’s wing, hope that the quiet 
people who observe the daily round and record the 
struggles of ordinary men and women to square that 
circle will go on with their work unperturbed by 
freakish and fashionable yarns in which people tumble 
from one century into another or bring home lepre- 
chauns to tea at Hampstead. I want more of Mr Frank 
Swinnerton’s brilliant actualities, more about Ricey- 
man Steps or the men who take the loop line at Knype 
and eat a solid meat tea in Bursley. I know that ] am 
hereby confessing a taste which is altogether out-moded 
in places where they talk very loud and shrill. This, 
you may say, is reactionary stuff. Very well then, I 
admit it, as the Manchester man said when they told 
him that it wasn’t raining. But, after all, one of the 
really reassuring things about the world is that the 
highbrows don’t have much effect. They are now 
busy pretending that poor Galsworthy is ‘ superficial ’ 
(simply because he isn’t nebulous) and they will never, 
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stuff. Nor do I think that they will impose on us for 
long the tyranny of ‘Into.’ If they do, I hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will so amend the 
Entertainment Tax as to put a special fee on fairies. 


From the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
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T was the opening day of the Blackpool season and 

we were going to see the Blackpool Follies of 1928. 
But we never did see them, though I am sure they 
were gay, witty, beautiful, and most tremendously 
meet to be seen. I am also sure that at Blackpool no- 
body ever does see what he means to see. The whole 
place is too interruptive; it catches your eye and pulls 
your sleeve and whisks you here and there. This is 
none of your grim towns where a man is chained to 
his purpose, but a shore so genial and abounding, so 
vast and so various, that it becomes impossible to dis- 
tinguish between one palace of pleasure and another. 
Amid this terrific acreage of animated hospitality there 
is no halting here or tarrying there because of some 
privy time-table sketched out at breakfast-time. Black- 
pool sucks you in as by a conduit and then takes 
command. 

But first a word as to the conduit. The road from 
Preston cries Blackpool’s pleasures from a hundred 
hoardings. It is the triumph of Blackpool that one 
does not resent these screamings and scribblings of bliss 
to come. The flats of the Fylde are dreadfully dull 
and graceless, and, when you notice that the cottages 
have their walls not only placarded but painted with 
news of Blackpool’s novelties, you only want to laugh. 
One has to be very fussy to use scolding words like 
‘desecration’ about the lugubrious levels behind 
Blackpool. Let posters be their posies. Even the 
most austere of sniffers at the democratic joys will 
find the tug of Blackpool working on him like the 
28 
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undercurrent which pulls one down a shelving beach. 
Should you take the southern conduit which sucks you 
in through prim St Anne’s you will be in love with the 
robust abundance of Blackpool even before you reach 
it. For St Anne’s, so near in fact and so far in spirit 
from the people’s paradise along the shore, is most 
beautifully engaged in lifting the hem of its garment 
and in keeping its shoulders from being rubbed. On 
every road of its red-bricked villadom, that genteel 
study in scarlet, ‘ chars-4-bancs’ are most visibly 
prohibited. In Blackpool (and nearer home) we call 
them ‘ charabancs,’ regardless. But they have been to 
school at St Anne’s—or rather to academies for the 
sons and daughters of ladies and gentlemen—and they 
understand, even on the Town Council, the nice 
conduct of plurals in Gallic compounds. Thus, with 
a single letter in his sling, David shows himself to 
be quite the little gentleman in his defiance of the 
Philistine Goliath that sprawls across the region 
sands. 

Now the conduit has done its work; we are engulfed. 
Round and about are Towers, Wheels, Big Dippers, 
Little Dippers, Noah’s Arks, and all the scaffolding of 
entertainment. It is as though a baby-god had been 
playing meccano and had left his structural litter on 
the shores of the Fylde. In front and around, how- 
ever, there is order and cleanliness. Blackpool began 
as a waste of sand-dunes and has had to clamp down 
this Sahara by sitting squarely and forcibly on the 
wilderness of dust and ‘ bents.’ By taking thought and 
building materials in equal and enormous quantities, 
the Town Councillors have occupied miles of this 
territory and consolidated all their positions. Here, 
they have cemented their victory; there, they have 
turned nature into a concrete proposition. If grass is 
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to grow it must do so to order in a sunk garden or on 
a highly organized lawn. Where on the North Shore 
the dunes rise to some little height Blackpool com- 
mands them to be cliffs. Other resorts have cliffs; 
shall Blackpool be less than Dover, Llandudno, or 
Land’s End? Cliffs, after all, are only bits of rock, and 
bits of rock are purchasable, transportable matter. 
Accordingly Blackpool has faced, and is still busy facing, 
its dunes with rock and teaching nature a thing or two 
about the stratification most comfortable to holiday 
humans who want a place in the sun and about the 
proper distribution of boulders in the layout of nook 
and niche. What can one do but surrender to a city 
which sets out to make its own cliffs? 

The victory has not been won over dunes only ; the 
deep itself is kept at a decent distance and under 
tactful discipline. If you wish to become an oarsman 
you need not hazard yourself on tidal and turbulent 
waters. You attend upon the concessionaire of a 
boating-pool who provides (a) a strong wall to keep 
out the Irish Channel, (4) at sixpence for thirty 
minutes a flat-bottomed boat with handles which 
enable you to become a paddle-steamer in your own 
person, (c) a guarantee that the water is not more 
than eighteen inches deep. There is another pool in 
which the maximum depth is scheduled at twenty-one 
inches. At Blackpool, you see, all tastes are catered 
for. I have never been one to go roaring after wet 
sheets and a wind that follows fast, and rowing [ 
regard as a ridiculous form of sedentary labour, 
properly left to slaves by the gentry of the ancient 
world. But if one must go boating, let it be done in 
the Blackpool way, by turning a handle in unquestion- . 
able security. Behind that ocean wall there is as much 
peace as the density of population will allow. A huge 
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and hospitable appeal is posted by the pool. “ It is 
sheltered here. Come and be comfy.” For those, like 
myself, who are weary of the wind on the heath, full 
fathom five, the salt foam breaking and other high 
poetical matters, these are indeed persuasive words. 
Yes, like Mr Masefield, I must down to the seas 
again, but only where there is a guaranteed depth of 
eighteen inches. 

Blackpool’s attitude to nature is pure eighteenth 
century. The thing may have to go on existing, but 
man’s job is to improve on it. Concrete does not whirl 
about and get in your eyes and nose like the gritty 
surface of wind-blown dunes. Let there be concrete 
so that we may have all the ozone and none of the 
nuisance. Bathing is conducted, like boating, under 
proper architectural cover and conditions. The: 
bathing-pool is a fine Augustan building which stands 
out in a serene classicism to face the baroque of the 
Big Dipper and other rococo lures of the Amusement 
Park. There are scheduled depths and a café, and the 
sea is permitted to insert itself at requisite intervals 
for refreshment and renewal of the bathers’ raw 
material. ‘The visitor cannot make a pest of himself 
by getting drowned nor can the sea be even faintly 
disconcerting to the aquatic folk by reason of tempest 
or typhoon. A town which arranges its own cliffs 
can surely organize its own wash-pot. On, Blackpool, 
on. 
Of all the virtues of this town I like most its willing- 
ness to please and its unquenchable gratitude for your 
patronage. In so many English resorts there seem to 
be nothing but frowns and grumbles and prohibitions 
from the station to the pier-head. ‘The English inn is 
now commonly placarded with a thousand tyrannical 
threats and negations. Your immediate inclination 
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is to slink away from so much scolding. But your 
Blackpool landlord roars across the wall, ‘ You Are 
Welcome Here. Baby Guinness Fivepence.” Indeed 
painters of signs and printers of placards seem here 
to specialize in the word ‘welcome.’ Furthermore, 
whenever you leave any of the halls of pleasure, you 
see written up alongside the word “ Exit,” “‘ Thank 
you. Please Come Again.” 

The classic authorities on rhetoric used to demand 
fullness (copia) as an essential: there had to be lots of 
stuff in the real orator. Blackpool is abundant in just 
this way. It is the most copious city I have seen. 
Enter the Tower at ‘a bob a nob ” and you are never 
finished with the resources of the place. You have 
no sooner seen the more repulsive of God’s creatures 
goggling at you in the tanks of the aquarium than 
you are whirled on to zoos, roof-gardens, Moorish 
tea-rooms, and a ball-room of staggering grandeur and 
acreage. Curiously happy all the trippers appear, 
considering that it is happiness they seek. Even the 
policeman is smiling at his drudgery of traffic-direction, 
and the kind of man who in Manchester or Leeds takes 
for granted his right to tread on your toes or elbow 
you off your feet will actually apologize in Blackpool. 
There are many to whom this will seem a miracle and 
incredible, but the copiousness of the town does 
actually extend to good temper. Other places may 
have ‘long bars’ in their hotels. In Blackpool you 
can measure bars by the furlong and smoke-rooms 
by the square mile, but do not unkindly suppose that 
it was a surveying expedition of this sort which kept 
me from my immediate duty of seeing one particular 
show. Blackpool, like any town which has but a single 
thought, is spectacle enough. One’s eyes dazzle. I 
repeat that Blackpool is no place for a programme. 
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The town takes off its coat and turns up its sleeves in. 
the bustling service of pleasure. Accordingly you have 
to place yourself in Blackpool’s hands and take what 
comes. It is sure to be copious. 


From ** Now on View”? 
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T was an old-fashioned doctrine that a preposition 
is a bad word to end a sentence with. We have 
so far altered all that as now to believe that no verb 
is complete unless it trails a preposition in its wake. 
The American language, being at last the predominant 
as well as the more leisurely and pompous partner 
in the English-speaking Union, insists on a plentiful 
appendage of prepositions, and, since English magazine 
stories are now mostly written in that lush, lavish, and 
American idiom of which the tenderer cuts of film 
captions are made, we are becoming accustomed to 
young men who, after making bad at home, are sent 
to the great open spaces to make good. There, 
having found dreadful temptations, they do not 
merely win; they ‘win through’; sometimes they 
actually ‘win out.’ It is a commonplace nowadays 
that nobody ever tries a new motor-car; he either 
‘runs it in’ or ‘tries it out.’ In England we ask a 
man to check our figures; in America, the land of 
supposed speed and concentration, they ask more 
‘ peppily ’ whether he will ‘ check up on ’ those figures. 
In America, it seems, there is a notion that verbs 
ought not to be seen naked; linguistic chastity insists 
that they shall wear a preposition or two. Accordingly 
the rough men who live so dangerously in the really 
exciting stories are continually being ‘ bawled out’ 
until they ‘kick in.’ At any rate they are certain to 
be ‘ bumped off ’ if they don’t ‘ win out.’ 
In this business of ‘ winning out,’ peace, too, hath its 
victories; austere authors, intent that their characters 
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should, as Mr Jack Hulbert might say, make frightfully 
good, relegate their failures to the peaks and plains 
where they ‘ win out’ by mental and moral concen- 
tration. Mr Wells used to banish his more obstre- 
perous couples to reconsider the situation in Labrador; 
there, after six months of contact with long abstract 
nouns and a few polar bears, they were deemed to have 

‘won out’ and to be fit once more for ex-membership 
of the Fabian Society. Ibsen’s suburban pedagogues 
had similar notions about the success-inspiring quali- 
ties of a glacier. The father of “ Little Eyolf,” for 
instance, had an incurable passion for thinking it out 
among the driven snow, a feat not entirely to be 
explained by the fact that his wife was a most insistent 
lady who likened herself to champagne awaiting the 
lips of her timid and nervous master. This gentleman 
did at last conclude that the successful conduct of his 
life was not necessarily coincident with a frosty silence 
upon peaks and determined along with his wife to 
‘win out’ by welfare work; in that faith we leave 
them. I have always been sorry for the little harbour 
boys on whom they were going to practise their new 
creed of service. When the idle rich who cannot 
endure their own company endeavour to ‘ win out’ 
by doing good to others I can sympathize with 
any of their victims who refuse to assist this kind of 
victory. 

Not long ago I discovered from a brief course of 
popular fiction that nearly all men have at some time 
or another to ‘win out ’—or at least to attempt it. 
The struggler is usually driven to this by a woman who 
is very dashing in the hunting field, but sometimes it is 
just a matter of money. Furthermore, I discovered 
that there are large tracts of the world given over 
almost entirely to this exercise, and the spectacle or 
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thought of young men and women (preferably hand- 
some) so engaged in wrestling with destiny and 
knocking it sideways is evidently of such supreme 
attraction to travellers in railway trains that they will 
pay a shilling for twelve stories in which twelve fellow- 
mortals who have made dreadfully bad take ship to 
Africa and there ‘ win out ’ amid an extremely colour- 
ful environment of ivory, apes, and peacocks. It did 
not take me more than a couple of days to discover the 
technique of victory. If you are poor you make good 
as a planter; the grey-haired mother in Muswell Hill 
is fully satisfied if you can make two coffee beans 
replace one on the face of Kenya Colony. If you are 
rich you just shoot some big game. This pacifies His 
Grace. Fell a couple of ‘ Wapiti’ and you have ‘ won 
out’ beyond any fear of contradiction. Snaffle a 
clutch of young hippos and you might even show 
yourself again at Boodle’s or the Maison Lyons. 

The slaughter of the larger mammals has evidently 
some deep consolatory power. In the old days the sick 
at heart might retire to pray; for those who were 
broken on the wheel of love there was a species of 
ambulance at the monastery. As the fag turned pre- 
fect wallops his minors, so a man might, as a crusading 
warrior, take it out of the foreign pagan for all that 
he suffered from the domestic hussy. Now, as I 
gather from my reading, after a white man’s wife has 
played him false with a dago in Curzon Street, he 
merely goes out and socks a giraffe. This story, which 
is evidently the most popular of all, is usually called 
** Paid in Full.” At the top, before you begin to read 
about the heartless frivolities in Curzon Street, there 
is written in italics, ‘‘ And there, in the pitiless jungle, 
Charteris Gray won out.” As far as I can see the 
situation, the giraffe has really done all the paying 
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and all the winning by permitting himself to be 
‘bumped off.’ But he gets no thanks, and we are left 
feeling that, should our wives afflict us in a similar 
manner, we can find ample restoratives for our moral 
by purchasing a Winchester repeater and a passage for 
Bangawayo. 

Merely going to Scotland seems to be no good. 
Nobody ever ‘won out’ by blazing into a brace of 
partridges. One would think that the difficulty of the 
job had something to do with what captains of industry 
call its ‘ inspirational power.’ In that case the pursuit 
of the smaller and more evasive birds would obviously 
assist the troubled ones to the earnest conquest of 
self and fate’ We might read, for instance, how 
“‘ Charteris Gray suddenly discovered that the savour 
of the earth was no longer as bitter ashes in his mouth. 
A new heaven had opened before him. He would go 
back to Gildanow. Hehadstruckasnipe!” But that 
is not how it happens. Only by out-spanning at 
Bangawayo and flushing and felling a covey of ostriches, 
which at five yards you or I could hardly miss, can 
Charteris ‘ win out.’ The man who can split a blue- 
bottle at two hundred yards will never be one of the 
moral conquerors. Pinking an elephant at five is what 
is needed. 

Why not a patriotic movement to keep our bad or 
badgered boys at home? Let it be clearly understood 
that Charteris can ‘ win out ’ just as well in the Home 
Counties, or at least on Ben Nevis, as at Omdurman 
or Kikuyu. I have always thought. that the British 
have made insufficient use of their fauna and flora. 
Why should we always concede the supreme allure to 
any bestiary but our own? After my immersion in 
magazine fiction I felt that if so many young English- 
men in temporary trouble sought their release by 
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assaulting the rhinoceros, it was really high time to 
start a “small game movement ”’ in Scotland. After 
all, we have in the ptarmigan an entirely and absurdly 
neglected source of emotional relief. Just think of the 
moment when Charteris discovers his wife playing him 
false in Curzon Street. He cries out that he will have 
to go away to Strathwhustle and shoot something. 
** And what will you shoot?” screams she. “‘ P-tar- 
migan,’’ retorts Charteris. Being a gentleman he can- 
not spit in her face; but he has, if he has properly 
manceuvred his labials and dentals, done the next best 
thing. Winning out? He is half-way there already. 
And something slashing might be done with Caper- 
cailzie. . 
From the “Saturday Review” 
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HERE is recurrent complaint about the unwilling- 

ness or inability of the young to become stirred, 
and the literature of excitement appears to be lan- 
guishing in some neglect. A man who keeps an eye 
on these things lately remarked that Swinburne 1s 
no longer read with the ecstasy of adolescence, but 
is doomed to be a “ period” curio, glanced at with 
dispassionate scrutiny. “J suppose we all wish some- 
times that we were living in the eighteenth century,” 
writes Dean Inge. Whether those members of the 
working-class who study industrial history share his 
opinion is at least doubtful, but current literary and 
dramatic modes certainly suggest a wide sympathy 
with the Dean’s taste for looking backward to an age 
in which “ leisurely and good-tempered wars hardly 
ruffled the surface of a society which was secure, com- 
fortable, and tolerably contented.” 

The excitement of emotional aspiration, which may 
be described as romantic idealism, is not rare without 
a cause. The twentieth century has translated into 
grievous actualities too many of those themes which 
set the trumpets blowing in the poet’s study. ‘The 
Treaty of Versailles and subsequent events have made 
sad reading of Rupert Brooke. A war which has left 
most of the supposedly great figures wrangling in 
tedious volumes over the atrocious cost of victory or 
the reason for victory’s absence has not encouraged 
the cult of the Hero, and if it be claimed that Italy 
has discovered a Man, the spectacle of a harmless and 
defenceless professor being battered by armed gangs 
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of youngsters in the sacred causes of Youth and 
Discipline hardly disposes one to the distribution of 
haloes. We may go back to Kipling, and some one 
intrudes with a book on Kenya. We may try to love 
the highest when we see it, but there is a distinct 
possibility of a previous collapse from eye-strain. 

At Socialist conferences and places where they sing 
there used to be hilarious indulgence in revolutionary 
hymns. If this practice endures, the flatness ought to 
extend beyond the musical aspect of the case. Russia 
has so drastically intervened. You cannot have a 
thoroughgoing Marxian revolution and then make a 
song about it, at least not for pleasant Sunday even- 
ings. In the old days the young rebel could respond 
with a warm glow of righteousness to Swinburne’s 
‘* Marching Song.” 

Rise, ere the dawn be risen, 
Come, and all be souls fed; 
From field and street and prison, 


Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living; wake, for the night is dead. 


The fact that a real revolution is not much of a 
feast, spiritual or otherwise, has invested these romantic 
rhythms with an air of dingy ineptitude, and Mr 
Chesterton, whose poetic metaphors owed so much to 
the armament trade, has refused to welcome the kind 
of liberty that is forged of Moscow steel. He is right 
enough to do so, but one cannot go back to his old 
trumpetings with much relish. 

Be they sinners or less than saints 
That smite in the street for rage, 
We know where the shame shines bright; 
we know 
You that they smite at, you their foe, 
Lords of the lawless wage and low, 
This is your lawful wage. 
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** A Song of Swords” was not written about Russia, 
but Russia has answered it, and smiting in the street 
for rage does not turn out to be a lovely thing. The 
sheen has vanished from the steel, and the dew of 
reality has rusted those bright swords of the bard’s 
arm-chair. 

The use of the church as a prison-house for grow- 
ing boys and of the Bible as a strait-jacket for the 
intelligence once prepared a first-rate audience for 
the anti-clerical war-whoops of Swinburne. Prolonged 
incarceration with the Kings of Israel and Judah or the 
Greek text of the Pauline epistles was likely to have 
violent reactions if Swinburne met one at the gaol- 
gates. The good people who either steered youth clear 
of the Song of Solomon or explained it as a theolo- 
gical fable were unconsciously selling dozens of copies 
of Poems and Ballads, and compulsory “‘ divvers” at 
Oxford created the perfect atmosphere for taunts 
at the pale Galilean. “The Hymn of Man” was 
admirably designed for the precocious child, and even 
such nonsense as 


Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the master 
of things 


would pass for melodious omniscience. But transla- 
tions of the Rationalist press into romantic verse 
depend, like all combative stuff, on having plenty of 
the opposite about. The English comments on the 
Tennessee trial showed how happy in our country is the 
marriage between Evolution and Revelation. Ortho- 
doxy whittles itself down to a slender pith of sweetly 
reasonable fibre. The Old Testament takes its place 
as a treasury of poetry and folk-lore, and highly placed 
ecclesiastics cough nervously before they audaciously 
claim to reserve a shred of the miraculous. Why 
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should any young man burn eagerly to strangle the 
last king with the entrails of the last priest? The 
last priest might be discovered in Buckingham Palace, 
but he would be explaining to attentive royalty why 
the Labour party was far too moderate. It is not easy 
nowadays to maintain a good steady furnace of hate 
for the roasting of clerical pretensions. ‘There is still 
the Roman power and the Anglo-Catholic revival. 
But ‘Songs before Sunrise” are not so perfectly 
designed as of old for adolescent consumption. Ten- 
nessee, however, should be a market worth opening up. 

Even the chief and lushest meadow of romance is 
seriously threatened. The way of a man with a maid 
has been reduced to the way of a psychologist with his 
client, and a ballad of dark repressions makes little 
appeal to the lyrical impulse. When love is sent to 
the laboratory, as though it were a sausage under 
suspicion of botulistic taint, the trembling lyre of 
romance must be touched to other issues. 


Who is your lady of love, O ye that pass Singing? 


Frankly, it is a little hard to tell. Perhaps one should 
not attempt the diagnosis without the preparatory 
acquisition of a medical degree. 

Some day we shall all cheer up again and people will 
be allowed to have delusions. The process of speaking 
out and showing up is bound to become as tiresome 
as the process of respectable concealment. Poets will 
rediscover the moon, and New Jerusalems will be 
three a penny. But every change leaves some fraction 
of its potency behind, and next time romance will not 
be welcomed as mere decorative fun but scientifically 
justified as the protective film which we put out to 
guard our centres of volition. To be so fairly and 
keenly minded that one sees every point of view and 
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can never be fired to a passion is to win a wisdom that 
strangles the will. Dreams are a powerful stimulant, 
and he who recovers his illusions may win his spurs. 
At least so one foresees the psychologist explaining 
the inevitable retreat and the coming scamper after 
madrigals and moonshine. 


From “ Masques and Phases” 
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HRISTMAS brings its specialities to stage and 

table and they are good allies. First the pudding, 
then the panto. It is a sequence of solemnities, a 
procession of the weighty. But panto runs on until 
the young man’s fancy is turning to the weights and 
acceptances for “the Lincoln.” The Spring kills it 
off, but not until long after the thoughts and memories 
of Christmas have vanished. Suppose that we are 
proceeding to a night with Whittington in mid- 
February. It is unthinkable that we should take a 
portion of plum-pudding to give us tissue for the 
five or six hours of endurance. And were it thinkable, 
it would be vain. Plum-pudding is ‘ off’ at the New 
Year. There remains a pudding of which I have often 
read upon the thumbed fare-bills of the chop-house. 
Its name has the right mayoral ring for the occasion 
and sends thoughts coursing to the Mansion House. 
Let us try Sir Watkin as the prelude to Sir Richard. 
But disappointment ever hangs about that notable. 
“ Sir Watkin is off, sir.” 

The phrase carries with it a wealth of fantastic 
possibilities. It suggests the start of a Derby favourite 
or of an ambassador charged with a delicate foreign 
mission. But none of the imaginary situations gives 
the true context of the great words as they once beat 
upon my ears. They brought home to me merely 
that the pudding whose titled, resonant, and comfort- 
able name had lured me on had in fact lured so many 
others that the quest was vain. My quest of Sir 
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Watkin is always vain. The early feeders pounce like 
wolves upon this knight—or is he baronet? I have 
pursued him down the labyrinthine ways that lead 
to chop-houses and two-shilling ‘ ordinaries,’? but I 
have not yet found the moment when Sir Watkin 
is on.’ 

To catch Sir Watkin you must follow the advice 
given in Patience and “dine off chops and roly-poly 
pudding with avidity.” For he, I know, is none of 
your frenchified foods and has never so much as set 
foot in Soho or made acquaintance with the Continent. 
He is a very British pudding; his chief habitat is those 
eating-houses whose glory is their immutability. In 
the July days of Athiopian scorchings, when strong 
men are terrified by the prospect of tepid Scotch- 
and-splash and slink shamefacedly toward ice-cream 
soda-fountains, these houses hold up their British 
heads, perspiring but unbowed. Let the dog-days 
flame, and they will still announce to the world, 
‘‘ Special to-day. Lancashire hotpot and baked Albert 
roll.” Their honest British waiters with rough mous- 
taches and Phil May fringes will counsel you that the 
proper liquor for washing down these morsels is a 
pint of stout. It is there and at such a time that the 
novice finds his opportunity to lay hold of Sir Watkin 
before the fellow is ‘off’ again. But he must be a 
tough, unflinching man, neither giving quarter nor 
expecting it. For the family motto of the Watkins, I 
am convinced, concerns the virtue of tenacity. Or, 
had the family tempered their chivalry with Latinity, 
it might begin ‘‘ Tantae molts erat.” 

It is sometimes charged against our British puddings 
that they are a sad company, and, worse still, very 
similar in their sadness. This may be true, for the 
possible variations that may be rung on flour, eggs, 
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milk, and a fat of sorts are not as numerous as those that 
come so devastatingly to the minds of the avaricious 
when they attempt to win a football competition by 
giving every possible result. Ten matches, with the 
possibility of drawn games to complicate the issue, 
suggest arithmetical complications far beyond the 
ambition of anyone juggling with the ingredients of a 
British pudding. Very well, then; we lack variety, 
even when allowance is made for the trimmings of 
fruit or jam. But perfidious Albion is well able to 
mask monotony and to play cunning tricks with 
unpalatable truth. If we cannot have a different 
pudding every time, we can at least have a different 
name. And what names! Romance takes hands 
with realism; Sir Watkin walks out with Spotted 
Dog. How alluring the gravity of ‘‘ College” and 
** Cabinet,” the loyalty of ‘‘ Queen’s,” the candour of 
“¢ Surprise,” the territorial pride of ‘‘ Manchester ”’! 
Away with your foreign kickshaws, mille-feuilles, 
bombes and sickly composts of fruit—monotonous 
trash that ill compares with our British flights of 
fancy. ‘Tennyson is held to have wedded sound and 
sense with uncommon happiness when he gave us the 
‘moan of doves in immemorial elms and murmur of 
innumerable bees.”” But does he outstrip the sonorous 
verity of our English cook, inventor of ‘* Baked Albert 
Roll,” whose grave, processional syllables with their 
final masterly cadence give the very march and majesty 
of an all-British meal? 

So if our British puddings, Sir Watkin and his 
henchmen, cannot escape the charge of being mono- 
tonous they can at least claim to be musically so. 
Like Kipling’s English flowers and Kipling’s mine- 
sweepers, “‘ almost singing themselves they come.” 
Remember his magical 
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Mines reported in the fairway, 
Warn all traffic and detain. 
Sent up Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and Golden 
Gratin. 


An English cook might with an equal melody give 
expression to the steam and savour of his craft and find 
similar harmony in the poetry and practice of pud- 
dings— 

Five reported in the oven, 

Six more mixing in the bowl, 


Sent up Sir Watkin, Manchester, Cabinet, College, and 
Golden Roll. 


Of course our milk puddings must take humbler 
station; they have not Sir Watkin’s stature. They 
have foreign ingredients, but they are best in British 
hands. And they too sing themselves. 


Savouries are coming to their splendour, 
Welsh Rabbit ready in a trice, 
Sent up Sago, Curd, Semolina, Taptoca, Custard, Rice. 


I know of no other country that can make its native 
dietary sing like that. It is surely a peculiar triumph 
of the British that they should not only eat plum-duff 
but invent fairy names for it and roll pudding and 
poetry in one light, fantastical mixture. 

Sir Watkin has failed us and we must make do with 
what poor substitutes are offered. The Albert Roll, 
no doubt. And so to the pantomime of Sir Richard, 
well-furnished for observing Demon Rat and such other 
small deer as a lavish management will offer. We 
shall have courage to endure those sands of Africa in 
which a leading lady and a team of ‘ mites’ will sing 
to us of Alabam. How we know those sands which 
must inevitably intervene between the grand ship- 
wreck and the building of a Moroccan palace! The 
“mites ’ will have to use their little Lancashire lungs; 
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there is stout competition of noise from behind. A 
stage-manager is becoming vehement as the palace 
fails punctually to spread its canvas, and his language 
rivals Moroccan architecture in rococo possibilities. 
Meanwhile there are the sands, and, as one felt when 
the Sahara came to Drury Lane, “ use every manager 
after his desert, and who should ’scape whipping? ” 

If Communists ever go to pantomimes they must 
surely shun Dick Whittington. Smiles, self-help, and 
the hero as city-man can hardly appeal to them, and 
the enterprising gentleman at Moscow who is said to 
have banned a translation of The Admirable Crichton 
on the score of its being counter-revolutionary would 
certainly have Master Richard on the proletarian index. 
Dick’s cat might look at a king, but hardly at a com- 
missar. But sane English love of a compromise pre- 
vents the Whittington saga from being oppressively 
ethical. Dick may be the prototype of those dreadful 
young men in the American films who “ make good ” 
in the fifth reel, but he has his cheerful opposite 
number in Idle Jack, who never madeanything but bad, 
be it in Cheapside, Highgate, Wapping, or Morocco. 
And it is the strong point of this pantomime that, 
while its destination is the Mansion House, it goes there 
by way of the street-corners and harbour-sides. It 
owes a little to Morocco, but nothing to the Arabian 
nights; withits cat, commerce, and common sense it Is 
as English as its name. The only miraculous lamps 
it has to offer are the familiar lights of London, its 
music being neither tom-tom nor ukelele, but merely 
church-bells. 

Dick Whittington is the most makable of our folk- 
myths, partly because it is half history, partly because 
it derives from the roots of our national creed and 
temper. Keep on smiling, be kind to the cat, and 
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you'll be aman, my son. Nay, more, you'll be a great 
man—greatness to mean mayoral chains and a central 
place at Guildhall banquets. Mingle Samuel Smiles 
with Samuel Weller and you have most of England 
and not a little of a modern Whittington pantomime. 
Such a piece should smack of London streets, and this 
sharp, Cockney flavour we naturally demand from 
Miss Nellie Wallace, a feminine dame: hers is the 
diminutive and unquenchable type, visible at any time 
when fun or trouble is brewed on pavement or in 
tap-room. ‘Too small to be seen in a crowd, she gets 
her shrill word in, now acidly critical, now urging to 
riot. ‘This voice from nowhere is a voice that will not 
be stilled; she means, in her own words, to have her 
say in this world and won’t easily be pushed off the 
next. Her laughter is an echo from the lusty art of 
the music-hall which, with all its stiff ritual, had an 
astonishing grip of human fact. 

If we cannot have Miss Wallace then do we rejoice 
that Mr Wilkie Bard is there to do and suffer terrible 
things in the guise of Idle Jack. The cynic who 
observed that we are a nation of shop-assistants did 
not reckon with this time-honoured scamp, of whom 
Mr Bard is the right and proper embodiment, being 
none of your slick, slap-dash, cut-and-come-again 
comedians, primed with American notions about the 
saving grace of speed. He gives the part with the 
deliberation and philosophic gravity of a porter at a 
country station. His richest mood is melancholia, and 
his shoulders are bowed beneath all the burdens of 
humanity. This Idle Jack, however, is not just a 
broken wage-slave at odds with an aldermanic employer, 
but something of a distressed gentleman, who may take 
to a suit of checks and a yellow waistcoat as the proper 
outfit of those Morocco-bound, but carries none 
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the less an air of vanished refinements. Mr Wilkie 
Bard keeps his voice pitched, as of old, on a note that 
is not of Wapping. Forget that he is wearing a suit 
of slops and you will note a trace of the clerical manner 
and the curate’s nervous cough. Is it possible that 
Idle Jack was intended for the Church, disgraced him- 
self at Keble, and sank by way of gin-palace to the 
lower strata of haberdashery departments? Did he, 
as he hung about for “a shop” in the reaches of 
St Paul’s Churchyard, observe a cousin going clerically 
attired to religious duties? Mr Bard sets one specu- 
lating about the origins of poor Jack, which is merely 
to say that he is a great artist, who fills out the shreds 
and patches of a part with the body of humanity. 

We are all Bardolaters when we see the wan face and 
huddled figure that serves out each turn of humour as 
though it were marked “private and confidential.” 
It was ever his wont to be tripping through a twisted 
sentence, and to evoke hilarious reciprocation of his 
lugubrious melodies. One need only say that he is at 
it again, and that as he crouches over the centre of the 
orchestra he abolishes that gulf and establishes the 
intimacy of the platform-stage. He seems, in fact, 
to whisper in each man’s ear the trouble that is gnawing 
at Jack’s heart, and his trustful vein is indeed the very 
flower of the confidence trick. I do not care much 
for the mimicry of seasick travellers, but when Idle 
Jack is overcome we see acting, not buffoonery, and 
the thing is as devastating a piece of sober realism as 
any ‘ legitimate ’ actor might be proud to achieve. 

Principal boys do not, I hope, decline in their art, 
but they most certainly dwindle in stature. Now that 
the bulk and large assemblance of a woman are as 
outmoded as bustle and buttoned boots and beauty 
will have no service of the fully-fleshed, Master Dick 
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must be a sinuous instead of a strapping lad. Some 
day, no doubt, we shall have a ‘* Back to Rubens ” 
movement in the beauty parlours and the consumption 
of hot lemon water will give place to potions of oatmeal 
stout. Then we shall have Dick on the generous lines 
of the Victorian world. Meanwhile, young Whitting- 
ton must conform and enter the Mansion House with 
lithe and debonair approach. Principal boys are surely 
more ladylike than of old, and frisk it with a liveliness 
that has one eye on the demure. The old brigade of 
Dicks, Aladdins, and Robinsons had a more slashing 
attack, and were more free of wink and flourish and 
the small change of breezy knowingness. ‘The uniform 
remains and Dick comes buskined in thigh-boots that 
combine the leathern expanse of the cavalier with the 
tenuous heel of the city-madam. There is still the 
jaunty feather in the cap, but less of the Wardour 
Street regalia. Diamonds are no longer of the size of 
potatoes. But Sir Richard, though he must reverse 
the song in Patience and proclaim himself thinner than 
he used to be, must never emulate the chronic state 
of ‘ offness ’ achieved by Sir Watkin. England has need 
of both. 


From ‘‘ Masques and Phases” 
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THE LANDLUBBER’S LAY 
HENEVER I look out for a piece of good writ- 


ing in these days I have a nervous apprehension 
that, before long, I shall be swept aboard the lugger. 
After Conrad, McFee, and after McFee, Tomlinson ; 
and after them, the essayists; the press-gang is out 
and pouring forth the wind-jammer jargon about 
poops and galleys, starboards and stays. They are all 
at it, translating into their measured periods the 
opinion so liltingly expressed by Mr Masefield that 
all he wants is a tall ship and a star to steer it by. A 
very charming spectacle it is, no doubt, for those who 
take up the position sagely approved by Lucretius 
and watch the business over a pint and from a bow- 
windowed, jetty-side bar-parlour, or, if their tastes are 
less friendly to beer, baccy, and the aroma of the 
old salts, over an ice-cream soda in the Marine Café. 
But the essayists are all for embarkation; were they 
tolerant counsellors of life on the ocean wave, I would 
never object. Live, and let float, say I. But they 
are such hearty, uproarious, dam-you-ram-you, this-is- 
the-life campaigners. It is their blithe bellowing that 
drives me to fatigued remonstrance. Against their 
eternal dithyramb of full fathom five I raise my lonely 
landsman’s voice and offer a shore shanty on behalf 
of the oppressed minority. About liners I do not 
presume to grumble. They have now come to be 
floating cities with plazas for all purses and this must be 
approved, since civilization is largely the art of living 
in towns. If man’s ingenuity can really make that 
dreary and dangerous wilderness, the sea, safe and even 
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comfortable, then “ glory to the man in the highest.” 
What civilization certainly is not is living in smacks 
and shacks and the horrible little cubby-holes that men 
honour with the name of cabin. ‘“ Cribbed, cabin’d, 
and confined ”—Shakespeare knew. The shipbuilder 
is a specialist in dungeons. Yet thus to imprison your- 
self in a sail-driven cell, with a diet of tinned tongue, 
stale bread, and rancid butter is considered by the 
cordial school of ‘ littery gents,’ not to mention the 
noble army of scout-masters; to be almost as delicious 
as freezing to death on a glacier. We most of us have 
breezy, maritime friends who disappear in summer for 
a fortnight’s yachting and come back in the last stages 
of emaciation and gastric ruin; they have been cooped 
up in what is best described as the very small stomach 
of a very rocky rocking-horse with a deplorable menu 
of canned goods. Occasionally, in despair, they have 
staggered aft or for’ard and tried to cook something; 
but they have previously been so busy roaring sea- 
shanties that they have always left the saucepans 
half-washed and so in a pretty state for entertaining 
the more venomous bacilli. Thus they take the colic 
proper to such neglect and come home for their 
sensible, land-abiding wives and friends to foster and 
fatten them until normal, terrestrial health is restored. 

I am ready to admit that the race of unswerving 
landlubbers, for whose prudence and principle I have 
the deepest admiration, can commit grotesque follies. 
Even those who could quite well afford a decent bed in 
a good hotel will toil over the erection of tents and 
then sleep beneath this chillsome canopy on the most 
sketchy and amateurish couches. The wind on the 
heath is all very well if you can come home to find a 
hot bath and a good supper, with somebody else to cook 
and clean up, and I will even admit that the ocean 
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breeze might be agreeable if you can hurry downstairs 
to spacious comfort when the breeze turns petulant. 
But I especially regret the sight of a landsman being 
almost as silly as an amateur sailor. The idea of going 
camping, when you needn’t, is one of those things that 
staggers and appals me. But it is not nearly so bad as 
clambering into some marine mouse-trap and moiling 
with ropes and sails until your hands are torn and it’s 
time for a ration of bully-beef and a doss on the table 
or the floor. 

Going by sea is often a painful necessity ; unprovoked 
voyaging is mere folly. If you are a passenger on a 
liner there is nothing to do but over-eat, over-drink, 
over-smoke, and over-call at overlong sessions of 
bridge. If you are the crew of a holiday yacht, you 
have drudgery to break the routine, which, to one who 
detests drudgery, is neither comfort nor relief. Not 
that, selfishly, I would have others to swab my decks ; 
I merely ask to be allowed to keep right away from 
all decks and swabberies. If you are sailing away from 
shore, there is nothing whatever to look at. A famous 
author once described the sea by calling it as flat as a 
page by—well, one of his critics. That really sums 
the matter up. Sitting on deck and looking at the sea 
is like trying to read a bad epic; the thing just goes 
on; sitting on a cliff is quite a different matter, 
because the land’s end breaks the foul flatness of watery 
desolation. It is possible to like the seaside and loathe 
the sea. I am all in favour of cliffs, piers, coves, cafés, 
Blackpool, Beachy Head, Brighton, Tintagel, the 
Mumbles, and, though I have never seen it, Monte 
Carlo; so much indeed do I love the bains de mer and 
the harbour lights that I never wish to leave them— 
outward bound. The sea, apart from the shore, is no 
spectacle. The dismal truth about a cabin is that, if 
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It were four times its present size, it would then 
become a room without a view. 

** As an education for a philosopher I recommend a 
deepwater voyage on a racing craft on her maiden 
trip.” Thus Mr Christopher Morley, an incurably 
maritime essayist, whose manner is the essence of 
breeze, whose pen drips brine unqualified. I would 
swear that he cannot open a bottle without bellowing 
something about Rio Grande or Billy Boy, of whom I 
take leave to think that we are having more than 
enough in these shanty-infested times. Diogenes took 
to one sort of tub and Mr Morley would have the 
modern thinker in another. To suffer is to cogitate, 
to be prostrate is to be profound; that is the theory. 
On the next page of his essay called ‘“‘ Off the Deep 
End ” he explains how he would like to have one of 
those landlubber literary men aboard his little floating 
hell. Poor De Goncourt is singled out for the sea- 
dog’s gloating eye. “‘ The lover of Parisian cafés and 
salons, the endless gossiper upon esthetic niceties, 
devotee of the lamplit foolscap and the leisurely 
phrase, how delightfully ill he would have been and 
how unhappy in oilskins!”” If that is not, in the 
phrase of Mr A. P. Herbert’s Topsy, a trifle ‘ saditious,’ 
I should like to know what is and whether the splen- 
etic views of the blue-water school have any limits. 
Unhappy! Of course he would have been unhappy. 
All civilized men are unhappy in oilskins. Further- 
more, if the spectacle of better men’s vomit is sea-dogs’ 
bliss, as Mr Morley ‘ delightfully ’ suggests, then I am 
more than ever content to be a landlubber and a 
contemner of all yachts, yawls, frigates, schooners, or 
whatever it is that the essayists go roaring into when 
they take their August holiday. 

But let us do them justice. These prose-marines are 
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great hands ata sentence. I donot know how well they 
square up to the starbo’ lines and all the other gadgets 
of the game, but they can put up a good show when 
they are back at the desk. I suppose the fact that the 
damned compact majority is on their side buoys them 
up and sets them off like the tea-clippers they are 
always lamenting. But I am not to be overborne by 
all this jolly talk of spray and canvas; indeed I find 
the saline dose of the essayist mariner nothing but an 
irritant. I once met the brother of the heartiest of 
all the open-air essayists and he said to me, “‘’'The best 
way to see the country is from a room on the first floor 
of a really good hotel.” You could see how the 
family touch had rubbed him up. Even so do the 
seamen-essayists rub me. I have discovered the sea’s 
true function; it is to make the kind of land that 
makes the best golf-courses. Give me the sweet turf 
of the dunes and keep your grey Atlantic. I am not 
Mr Morley’s jack-tar baby yet. No, Sir—or should 
it be Cap’n? 
From the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
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HE guide-book, one of the large, not-in-a-series 

kind that pretend to be something better and 
carry a pretentious cargo of ecclesiastical scholarship 
and bogus folk-lore, as it were a tour-conductor in 
bishop’s gaiters and don’s clothing, informed us that 
we should see “a veritable Garden of Allah.” Why 
a Cornish cove should be thus Afric we could not 
imagine. Was it that the portentous author was 
intoxicated by the proximity of the River Camel? 
Had Mr Robert Hichens once occupied a region 
bungalow? Did the barrows on the cliff shelter decay- 
ing sheiks and were those earthworks raised by the 
Foreign Legion? We could not guess, but one thing 
at least was manifest. When, in the bright sunshine 
and in the sweetly stinging air, we came down the 
rocky path, it was all as pretty as pretty could be. 
Nothing was in view but what was clean and gay and 
shining, like the seascapes you can buy in the picture- 
shops in the Strand. 

According to the Southern Railway we were viewing 
“The Atlantic Coast.” But the Atlantic suggests a 
long grey roll of waters, and the sea here was only 
a dimpled placidity. So blue was the water that the 
Isles of Greece might decently have sprung up through 
a submarine trap-door. Here should Alceus and 
Sappho burn and sing, remembering, however, that 
the natives are of the Methodist persuasion and that 
music, like golf, is not to be endured on Sundays, save 
it be hymn-tunes. A flask of Chian should have 
replaced the bottled beer which made the basket a 
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burden. Those elder artists, of whose pictorial style 
Tadema was surely the Alma Mater, ought to have 
bestrewn the cliff top with the baggage of their craft. 
For here was a perfect Academy picture of the time 
before the Cornish school began to berattle the critics 
and even woo the Daily Mail by suggesting the more 
substantial attributes of plain young women having 
their sleep out. 

Undoubtedly the thing was faultless in its lay-out 
and its colour-scheme. Had the elder painters held a 
roll-call of their raw material there would have been 
a rapid volley of “ Here, sir,” from the cliff (cor- 
rectly beetling), from the sand (correctly golden), from 
the sea (correct alike in tint and in translucency), 
from the rocks (correctly rugged and arranged), and 
from the lonely island-crag (correctly holding the 
centre of the back-stage, and being as sea-girt as sea- 
girt can be). Yes, it was exactly right for the good old 
school, of whose persons I am a deep respecter. I once 
knew a real artist—that is to say, a man who lived by 
selling his paintings (without pulling strings in Fleet 
Street) instead of having a rowdy place in Chelsea and 
thriving on the family dividends. He was never para- 
graphed’and always persistent. His ingredients of 
composition were obstinately tripartite, a bit of a 
mountain, a bit of a lake, and a tree in the foreground. 
Cumberland served him richly and, if its weather 
failed the anti-cyclonic nature of his colour-scheme, he 
was not to be bullied by that. His mind to him a king- 
dom was and his mind saw blue. Out of the blue he 
honourably reared a family of fourteen. 

Our Cornish cove would have been just the place for 
him. It was perfectly the picture. As I lay and 
gazed at all this peaceful beauty, I could only wonder 
what a really up-to-date artist would do about it. He 
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might, he probably would, turn away in disgust. But 
suppose him under compulsion to paint the scene— 
what then? Here was life obedient to Oscar Wilde 
and imitating art as diligently as it could. But the 
art it was imitating was hopelessly old-fashioned. To 
be faithful to such a view could only mean turning out 
the stuff that huge Victorian canvases were made on, 
the efficient, marketable stuff of the nineties which 
grandees bought to cover the stupendous acreage of 
mansion walls. Naturally, no modern could tell the 
truth about so obvious a beauty, since it is now the 
first duty of a picture to avoid the picturesque. He 
would have to take up a punishing brush and teach 
Nature a lesson in brutality. If he dare not repeat, he 
could at least reject. Afraid to imitate he would have 
to impose. He could clamp on to all this pitiful 
tranquillity a vision from the world where starkness 
is all. Perhaps he could fling Euclid into Nature’s 
all too sweet a face. Might not the cliff be reduced 
to a sequence of rhomboids? After all, those familiar 
cattle drinking academically at eventide have long been 
compounded by Chelsea into a series of Oxo cubes. 
After the cows, the cliffs. Again, why see blue? Art 
can the multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the 
blue one red. Or yellow, as the mode demands. 
Where there’s a cry, there’s a hue. 

None the less the trouble remains for the artist of 
the present day who lacks stark inclinations that he 
cannot be gentle without going in danger of derision. 
If the theme be gentle, he must falsify or pass it by: 
let him distort or depart. The Cornish cove, seen on 
such a day of calm beneficence, seemed a hopeless task. 
The poster-artists of our time with their preposterous 
absurdities of local colour will paint you any grey old 
town as a peacock-city, twice as gay as Monte Carlo, 
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and the railways would lure us to Shrimpton by 
painting that dingy group of lodging-houses as the 
purplest of romantic patches. But what is amusing 
on an urban hoarding has nothing to do with the 
truth, and I suppose that art should still be on some 
kind of nodding terms with reality. Accordingly, the 
artist confronted with the blatantly picturesque is in a 
devil of a fix. He can fake it into some fashionable 
ugliness or he can funk it altogether. Or else, with 
sublime daring, he can admit that Nature does have 
its sentimental moods, its tranquillities, its caressing 
gestures, and its happy endings: then, having admitted, 
he can determine to be true to the fact and make his 
picture picturesque, damning the consequences and 
willing to be convicted for the sin of chocolate-boxing. 

If he does so, he may have to wait awhile for fame. 
But the rage for ruthlessness is probably as ephemeral 
as any other rage; the sun will not go down upon this 
wrath. In the meantime the poor man has still a 
meek, unfashionable public; there are the playgoers 
who flocked for a year to see Victorian Marigold instead 
of hustling from one crooks’ corner to the next and 
vowing no piece to be supportable which does not have 
a cupboard in every corner of the stage and a skeleton 
in every cupboard. Lavender may be permitted to 
replace civet as the proper odour of entertainment, 
and sweet and twenty may be no longer pushed off 
stage by fast and fifty. Lyric love will come again 
and poets will indite sonnets to their ladies’ lips in- 
stead of leaving it to German novelists to be eloquent 
about strumpets’ thighs. When the wheel turns it will 
not be utterly toward the false. The cant of sweetness 
has been driven into exile by the rival cant of the sour 
and the stark. Both are unjust to life, which has more 
tempers than one. The Cornish cove has only to wait 
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for a complex Atlantic depression to lose the tenderness 
which now it shows. 

But it can be tender and its tenderness is just as true 
as its power to terrorize. It can be placid and pictur- 
esque as well as grey and grand. While it basks, is it 
therefore to be banned? The temptation is to scoff 
at those Dartmoor sunsets in the Strand picture-shops, 
and I suppose that the technicians can prove them to be 
wretchedly executed. But the idea of them is not a 
lie. Dartmoor does greet the sun with purple and go 
to bed in a misty ecstasy of blue and grey. It does 
look sometimes like a place for lovers’ meetings. I 
have seen the great waste thus wearing its heart upon 
its sleeve, just as I have now seen the Atlantic miming 
the Mediterranean. I have groaned in my time against 
the creed that all is right with the world when thinking 
makes itso. I have declared war on the sweet serenities 
of story-telling and play-making. But one needs to 
be reminded that the thing does happen sometimes 
and that Nature can earn the initials RA. When the 
Atlantic leads us back to Dicksee, a temporary sur- 
render becomes inevitable. On returning to London 
I shall view more kindly those picture-shops where all 
is blue. For I have seen Nature enormously succeed- 
ing in being ‘‘ quite a picture.” 


From “Now on View”? 
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